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de esta faz importantisima de la civilizaci6n del continente y de la 
gloriosa peninsula iberica, a la cual debe su ser politico y lo mas carac- 
teristico de su cultura. 

Gtjillermo A. Sherwell. 

[translation] 

tion of the continent and of the glorious Iberian Peninsula to which the con- 
tinent owes its political existence and the most characteristic part of its culture. 

Gtjillermo A. Sherwell. 



Trade and navigation between Spain and the Indies in the time of the 
Hapsburgs. By Clarence Henry Haring, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in Yale University. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1918. Pp. xxvii, 371. $2.25) 
Historia del Comercio con las Indias durante el Dominio de los Austrias. 
By D. Gervasio de Artinano y de Galdacano, Professor de la 
Escuela Central de Ingenieros Industriales. (Barcelona: Oliva de 
Vilanova, 1917. Pp. 350.) 

Mr. Haring's book is a most valuable contribution to a fundamental 
part of Spanish-American History. The subject of which it treats 
has not received hitherto its due share of attention; the English ac- 
counts are meagre; the Spanish treatises, for the most part, antiquated. 
This neglect may be partly attributable to the peculiarly complicated 
nature of the topic. With bewildering frequency the Spanish Govern- 
ment altered its regulations respecting the American trade; its policies 
were unstable. Hence the subject does not lend itself to broad and 
general treatment. Mr. Haring has used what is probably the best 
method. Analysing his topic minutely, he traces, separately, the his- 
torical development of each of its many phases. He presents a great 
amount of detailed information, gathered from many sources, both 
printed and manuscript. For reasons given in his bibliography he has, 
when possible, avoided using the Laws of the Indies as a sole authority 
for any of his statements. 

The book is divided into two main parts, dealing respectively with 
Trade and Navigation. The first chapter, on The Seville Monopoly, 
describes the policies of the Crown respecting the Indian trade before 
the creation of the Casa de Contrataci6n; the establishing of the Casa 
at Seville; the rivalry of Cadiz; the liberal provision of 1529 which 
permitted vessels to sail from several other ports to the Indies; and the 
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special relations of the Canary Islands to the trade. The second 
chapter gives the early history of the Casa de Contratacion, and the 
third traces its decadence, which ran a course parallel to that of the 
Spanish Government. Both suffered from the sale and purchase 
of offices, over-elaborate organization, supernumerary officials, and 
decreased efficiency. Chapter four, on Registers and Customs, shows 
to how great an extent the rules for registering cargoes and passengers 
to and from America, were evaded, especially in the matter of unre- 
corded bullion. In explanation of these abuses, it is suggested that 
they were connived at not only by officials but by the King himself, 
who dared not suppress them becaufee of his dependence on the great 
merchant-bankers. One purpose of registration was to facilitate the 
collection of the imposts, including the averia, levied on ships and car- 
goes to defray the cost of defending the India navigation against 
corsairs. The needs and methods of such defence are described. By 
1660 smuggling had become so general, and so few goods were regis- 
tered, that the rate of the averia rose to a height that encouraged 
further fraud; consequently this tax was abolished on goods from the 
Indies and the American merchants paid a fixed sum instead. The 
fifth chapter, dealing with Emigration and the Foreign Interloper,, 
tells a similar story of the building up of elaborate restrictive regula- 
tions, which failed of their object. "The Crown of Castile sought to 
extend Spanish power, and monopolize all the treasure of the Indies, 
by means of a rigid and complicated conmmercial system. Yet in the 
end, it saw the trade of the New World pass into the hands of its rivals, 
its marine reduced to a shadow of its former strength, crews and vessels 
supplied by merchants from foreign lands, and its riches diverted at 
their very source." (P. 122). The chapter on The Spanish Monopoly 
shows that Spain's paternalistic interference in the economic life of 
her colonies was not based on Mercantilist theories. "It is difficult to 
discover any characteristic 'policy' at all, unless it be one of blind 
opportunism." Trade with the Indies was controlled by a few com- 
mercial houses in Seville and America which "constituted a perpetual 
coalition for the exploitation of the public and in restraint of trade." 
The colonies were kept understocked and had to pay exorbitant prices 
for all foreign commodities. There was a close alliance between the 
merchant and the Crown. The measures taken to maintain the 
restrictive system — which are fully described — were so vigorous as to 
lead to a flourishing illicit traffic. 

The chapter on The Precious Metals includes a careful inquiry into 
the amount of the revenues derived by Spain from America. Evidence 
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on this point is given in the appendices in tabular form. Gold and 
silver consituted, of course, by far the most valuable part of the car- 
goes from the New World; but it seems to the reviewer that in order to 
round out his treatise, Mr. Haring should have devoted more space 
than he has to an account of the other commodities brought from the 
Indies, and of the cargoes sent thither from Spain. 

An interesting chapter on The Isthmus of Panama traces the his- 
tory of the project of a waterway between the oceans to the early 
nineteenth century. The contents of the second part of the book are 
indicated by the chapter headings: Galleons and Flotas; Corsarios 
Luteranos; Ships and Navigators. The organization of the treasure 
fleets, its development and decay, the course followed by the fleets to 
and from the Indies, are carefully traced. The corsairs, although 
occasionally successful in cutting off one or two vessels from the treas- 
ure fleets, never succeeded in destroying the Indian galleons. This 
was accomplished on only three occasions, and then by powerful squad- 
rons of hostile states. Spanish-American commerce was ruined, not 
by the loss of the silver fleets, but by the attacks of the buccaneers 
upon the coast towns of the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
by the interlopers' trade. 

A few flaws in Mr. Haring's excellent work must be noticed. His 
phraseology sometimes lacks precision, as when he terms Sir Francis 
Drake "the second circumnavigator after Magellan" (p. 240). Had he 
made use of La Ronciere's Histoire de la Marine Francaise, which is miss- 
ing from his bibliography, he would have given a somewhat different 
account of the capture of Montezuma's treasure (p. 70). It was long 
ago proven that the French captain called Florin in the Spanish texts, 
was not the explorer Verrazano, but Fleury, one of Jean Ango's cap- 
tains. (La Ronciere, op. cit., Ill, 249 ff.) "The question of English 
trade with Spanish colonies in America" did not come to the surface 
for the first time in the negotiations for the treaty of 1604 (p. 247). 
It was discussed on several much earlier occasions. (See, for example, 
Calendar of State Papers— Spanish, 1568-1579, p. 251.) The pro- 
visions of the truce of 1609 relative to the American trade are not cor- 
rectly stated on p. 236. Despite such blemishes, Mr. Haring's book 
marks an important stage in the progress of our knowledge of the begin- 
nings of Spanish-American history. 

Artifiano's book, although on precisely the same subject as Mr. 
Haring's, is of quite a different character. It is an able, thoughtful, 
and diffuse sketch, written with the patriotic purpose of promoting an 
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interest in Spanish-American commercial relations, and of reviving the 
naval power of Spain. The author, who has written a work on Arqui- 
tectura Naval Espanola, investigates the causes of the ruin of Spain's 
sea-borne trade, and calls upon his countrymen to follow a policy 
opposite to that which led to the destruction of their overseas com- 
merce. His book is based on good authorities, and he has used some 
manuscript material. He is more interested in generalities than in 
details. 

Frances G. Davenport. 

The West Florida controversy, 1798-1818: A Study in American Diplo- 
macy. By Isaac Joslin Cox, Associate Professor of History, 
University of Cincinnati. [The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplo- 
matic History, 1912.] (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1918. Pp. XII, 699. $3.50.) 

It will be unnecessary for investigators to re-examine the West 
Florida controversy for many a year to come, for Professor Cox has 
seen practically all the known material and has presented his find- 
ings with fullness of detail, with painstaking care, and with historical 
insight. The author is perhaps better fitted in temperament and 
training to unravel the complicated story than any other scholar in the 
United States. He is possessed of infinite patience, knows the ins 
and outs of the archives, is endowed with unusual ability in finding 
pertinent material, and is calmly judicial in his discussion of mooted 
and difficult questions. When he gets on the trail of a filibuster, the 
illusive plotter must eventually surrender, no matter how intricate the 
course nor how tiresome the pursuit. 

The principal materials were drawn from the Archivo General at 
Seville, the Archivo Hist6rico Nacional at Madrid, the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History at Jackson, Mississippi, the archives of 
the State and War departments at Washington, the Archives des 
Affaires fitrangeres at Paris, and the British Public Record Office. 
The archive guides prepared under the auspices of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution greatly facilitated the work. It appears to the reviewer that 
the British archives were not drawn upon for their full store of infor- 
mation, and as a result the reader gets but passing glimpses of British 
policy regarding West Florida. Otherwise there can be no question of 
the thoroughness of the search for material. 

The "historical apparatus" is on the whole satisfying. There are 
four maps; the frontispiece is a reproduction of William Darby's map 



